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SHAKESPEARE'S MANIPULATION" OP HIS SOURCES IN" 
AS YOU LIKE IT 

Nothing is more characteristic of Shakespeare than his ability 
to discern the dramatic possibilities of a story or a portion of 
history, and his skill in transforming such material into a fully 
developed, unified, thrilling drama. Says Professor ten Brink: 

" Seldom or never can the literary artist use his material in just 
the form in which it presents itself to him; for almost never does 
it correspond completely to the idea which he either recognizes in 
it or imparts to it. Therefore the Poet exercises his right to 
transform the fable in accordance with his purpose, that is, into 
agreement with his own idea. . . . The deeper, the clearer, the 
more powerful and complete the nature, the 'personality of the 
poet is, so much more successful will be the gradual shaping, the 
refashioning of his fable. An unrivalled master in this field, far 
more than in the field of composition, is Shakespeare ; his greatness 
displays itself most of all in the infallible intuition with which he 
feels his way to the tragic [dramatic] elements of a story and brings 
these forth to complete dramatic expression." ^ 

An excellent illustration of Shakespeare's manipulation of a 
borrowed story is offered if we compare the comedy As You Like It 
with its principal source, the euphuistic pastoral romance of 
Thomas Lodge, Bosalynde, which appeared in 1590. The very 
closeness with which the dramatist follows his original, forces upon 
our attention the great value of his changes, even when they are 
but slight. At every turn, rejoicing over some small addition, 
some slight omission, or some minor change, we find ourselves 
saying with Browning: 

^Translated from a pamphlet, Vber die Aufgabe der Litteraturgeschichte, 
Strassburg, 1891, pp. 18-19. 
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Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 

Since a detailed comparison of the play and Lodge's story has 
been made by others,^ I shall call attention only to the larger 
features. In some cases I shall use only Shakespeare's names for 
the characters. 

All the important lines of action in the play are taken from 
Lodge. The enmity between the Dukes, the quarrel between 
Orlando and Oliver, the love-affairs of Orlando and Rosalind, of 
Oliver and Celia, of Silvius and Phebe, are all borrowed. 

Let us glance at a few striking differences between the source 
and the play. Shakespeare cuts off years of time at the outset of 
the story, beginning with the quarrel between Orlando and his 
brother. He presents a single, definite quarrel and its results, 
while in Lodge there are three outbreaks of hostility between the 
brothers, the first two being followed by feigned reconciliations. 
In Lodge, Rosader (Orlando), though the younger son, is his 
father's favorite, and receives a larger share of the property than 
either of his brothers. Shakespeare suppresses this partial justifi- 
cation for the envy of Oliver. In Shakespeare, Duke Frederick 
and the banished Duke Senior are brothers. The corresponding 
characters in Lodge are nowhere said to be brothers, and we do not 
see how the intimacy between Rosalind and Alinda (Celia) was 
brought about. 

In Lodge, the usurping King banishes Rosalynde, and then in 
a fit of anger because his daughter defends Rosalynde against hi.« 
unjust accusations, banishes his daughter also. In Shakespeare, 
Celia's unselfish devotion to Rosalind and her voluntary decision 
to go into banishment with her cousin, are attractive elements in 
the story, and the search for the missing Celia is used to advance 
the plot. Because of a suspicion that Orlando has helped to spirit 
off the missing girls, a demand is made upon Oliver that he pro- 
duce his brother. Thus Oliver finds his own fate bound up with 
that of Orlando. 

" Delius, N. " Lodge's Rosalynde und Shakspere's As You Lilce It," 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, VI (1871), 226-49. 

Stone, W. G. "Shakspere's As You Like It and Lodge's Rosalynde 
Compared," Transactions New Shakspere 8oc., 1880-85, Part II, 277-93, 
25*, 31*. 
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Orlando decides for himself to wrestle with Charles. In Lodge, 
much less effectively, Saladyne (Oliver) suggests to his brother 
that he take part either in the tournament at court or in the wrest- 
ling match. The attempt of Eosalind and Celia to dissuade 
Orlando from the wrestling is new to Shakespeare. This shows 
them in a pleasing way, and gives a natural opportunity for 
Rosalind and Orlando to see something of each other. The new 
feature that Orlando's father when living was a warm friend of 
Rosalind's father, and that Duke Frederick is unfriendly to 
Orlando for this reason, makes Rosalind's kindness to the young 
wrestler natural and maidenly. She is somewhat bold at this 
point in Lodge's story. 

The play shows good taste in giving Eosalind as Granymede the 
role of brother to Aliena; in the story she is Aliena's page. In 
Lodge, Rosader (Orlando), when lost in the forest of Arden, be- 
comes faint and discouraged, but is cheered and roused up by the 
aged Adam. Shakespeare makes Orlando play the man throughout. 

In the story, Rosader (Orlando) lots the banished girls wander 
off to Arden and makes no attempt to serve them. AVhen ho him- 
self reaches Arden and meets Gerismond (Duke Senior), he in- 
forms that exiled monarch that his daughter and her dear friend 
Alinda (Celia) have been banished from court. This fact makes 
frankly incredible the failure afterward of both Rosader and 
Gerismond to recognize Rosalynde. The absence of recognition is 
difficult enough in the play, but at least Orlando and Duke Senior 
knoA\^ nothing of the banishment of the girls, and never dream that 
they can be in Arden. 

I shall not compare in detail the story and the play. Delius 
and Stone have done this with thoroughness and discrimination. 
My special purpose at this point is to ask whether any of Shake- 
speare's departures from Lodge's form of the story, or omissions 
of material there found, are of doubtful value or even unwise. 
This question has not been frankly considered. It is easier to 
endorse and praise the great dramatist. But Shakespeare does not 
greatly need our endorsement. 

In Lodge, just after Rosader (Orlando) has read his elaborate 
poem describing the beauty of Eosalind, we have the following 
bright bit of fencing of which the play makes no use : 
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" Believe me," quoth Ganymede, " either the forester is an exquisite 
painter, or Rosalynde far above wonder; so it malces me blush to hear 
how women should be so excellent, and pages so unperfect." 

Bosader beholding her earnestly, answered thus: 

" Truly, gentle page, thou hast cause to complain thee wert thou the 
substance, but resembling the shadow content thyself; for it is excellence 
enough to be like the excellence of nature." 

" He hath answered you, Ganymede," quoth Aliena, " it is enough for 
pages to wait on beautiful ladies, and not to be beautiful themselves." 

" mistress," quoth Ganymede, " hold your peace, for you are partial. 
Who knows not but that all women have desire to tie sovereignty to their 
petticoats, and ascribe beauty to themselves, where, if boys might put on 
their garments, perhaps they would prove as comely; if not as comely, 
it may be more courteous." ' 

Eosalynde-Ganymede plays with, reality here in a fascinating 
way. It seems as if Shakespeare might well have borrowed some 
of this daring irony. 

Having determined that everything in this play shall be ' as you 
like it/ Shakespeare cannot follow Lodge in making the usurping 
King meet death in battle, fighting to retain his ill-gotten dominion. 
Instead of this, the usurper in Shakespeare, coming at the head of 
a trocp to put his good brother to the sword, meets "an old re- 
ligious man," and " after some question with him " is converted 
''both from his enterprise and from the world." He becomes a 
religious recluse and bequeaths the crown "to his banished 
brother." There has been no adequate preparation for this easy 
solution. This turn of affairs is really absurd, the high-water 
mark of extravagant romanticism in the entire play. 

Does not Shakespeare make a decided mistake in dropping Adam 
out of the play as soon as Orlando and he are welcomed to the 
forest by Duke Senior ? In Lodge, Adam rejoices at the later re- 
conciliation between the estranged brothers Rosader and Saladjrpjj 
(Orlando and Oliver), and his rejoicing would have added a pleas- 
ing element to the play. In the romance, Adam is also remembered 
and rewarded at the close. Delius may well be right in saying that 
the old man is crowded out because Shakespeare has so many lines 

'Baldwin's ed. of Rosalynde, Ginn, pp. 56-57; Furness' ed. of As You 
Like It, pp. 348-49. 
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of action to follow. We shall soon see also that Shakespeare has 
added two farther lines of interest to the five stories which he took 
over from the prose romance. But is not this failure to keep 
the faithful Adam in mind an example of a trait which Shakespeare 
displays elsewhere, an inability to appreciate the power with which 
he has made a character appeal to us? In similar fashion, there 
is no mention of the faithful Fool at the close of King Lear, and 
the high-hearted boy Mamillius is forgotten at the close of The 
Winter's Tale. Each of these has died during the progress of the 
play concerned, but Adam is not disposed of in any way. A pos- 
sible explanation of the difEculty is that the actor taking the part 
of Adam was too important to be kept for that r61e, which would 
necessarily be a minor one after Adam and Orlando reach the 
forest. It is interesting to remember that a credible tradition rep- 
resents Shakespeare himself as taking the part of Adam.* Eowe 
declares that " the top of his performance " as an actor was " the 
Ghost in his own Hamlet." The two rSles are distinctly similar; 
both are old-man parts; each has but a small number of lines; 
each calls for good judgment, impressiveness, dignity. 

Swinburne calls the betrothal of Oliver to Celia "that one un- 
lucky slip of the brush which has left so ugly a little smear in 
one corner of the canvas." ^ But in Lodge, Saladyne (Oliver) 
bravely rescues the "fair shepherdess, Aliena" (together with 
Rosader and Ganymede), from a band of rascals who "thought to 
steal her away, and to give her to the king for a present ; hoping, 
because the king was a great lecher, by such a gift to purchase all 
their pardons." " The play as we have it is so crowded that we 
cannot wonder that this incident was omitted entirely. Never- 
theless, we wish that Shakespeare had made Oliver in some way 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance before being rewarded with 
the charming Celia. 

I have always wondered that Shakespeare made no use of the 
passage in Lodge where Ganymede urges Eosader (Orlando) to 
give up his vain love for Eosalynde and woo the beautiful Aliena. 

" How say you by this item, forester ? " quoth Ganymede, " the fair 
shepherdess [Aliena] favors you, who is mistress of so many flocks. Leave 

■* Furness' edition, 129 f. 

'' A Study of Shakespeare, Chatto, p. 152. 

•Baldwin, 83; Furness, 362. 
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off, man, the supposition of Kosalynde's love, when as -watehiag at her you 
rov« beyond the moon, and cast your looks upon my mistress, who no 
doubt is as fair though not so royal; one bird in the hand is woTth two 
in the wood: better possess the love of Aliena than catch furiously at the 
shadow of Rosalynde." ' 

But Eosader is faithful to the Eosalynde whom he supposes to be 
far away. 

Imagine Julia Marlowe as Ganymede making this suggestion to 
Orlando in an off-hand, careless manner, at the same time watching 
him sharply in order to learn the real state of his affections. A 
telling contrast between the real and the assumed feelings of 
Eosalind-Ganymede would thus come to expression in a most in- 
teresting way. Did not the dramatist neglect here a thrilling situa- 
tion, a notable opportunity for intense acting ? 

Not content with the five lines of action borrowed from Lodge, 
Shakespeare adds to these a striking character-interest, that of 
Jaques, and the mating of Touchstone and Audrey. Although the 
melancholy Jaques has nothing to do in the play — land does it — 
he is a fortunate addition. His pungent comments upon those 
about him and on human life relieve the general tone of sugary 
romanticism. " So mysterious and attractive is this character," 
says Furness, " that, outside of England at least, Jaques has often 
received a larger share of attention than even Eosalind." But the 
very fact that he really does nothing in the play, and that the 
nature of his past life and the reason for his being in Arden are 
not clearly brought out, m^alces it difficult to understand his char- 
acter. Eurness comments thus upon the varied interpretations of 
this enigmatic fellow: 

" With the sole exception of Hamlet, I can recall no character 
in Shakespeare of whom the judgments are as diverse as of this 
'old gentleman,' as Audrey calls him. Were he really possessed 
of all the qualities attributed to him by his critics, we should behold 
a man both misanthropic and genial, sensual and refined, depraved 
and elevated, cynical and liberal, selfish and generous, and finally, 
as though to make him still more like Hamlet, we should see in 
him the clearly marked symptoms of incipient insanity." ^ 

Is Jaques an invention of Shakespeare, or one more borrowing? 

'Baldwin, 62; Furness, 351. 

' Variorum ed. of As Tou Like It, p. vi. 
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Professor E. E. StoU has demonstrated in an admirable paper that 
Jaques was suggested by the character Malevole, the Malcontent, 
the title-hero of John Marston's play The Malcontent.^ 

I summarize very briefly a portion of the action of The Mal- 
content. Altofr'onto, the former Duke of Genoa, has been ban- 
ished by a usurper. He has returned to Genoa in disguise and 
lives there as Malevole, the Malcontent. While waiting and watch- 
ing for a chance to regain his former power, he utters cynical 
comments upon those about him and their doings. Because he is 
considered a little beside himself, and not amenable to ordinary 
rules, he is not held responsible for his bitter speeches. The 
usurping Duke, unsuspicious, tolerates the unknown railer, though 
declaring that " his speech is halter-worthy at all hours." At the 
close Malevole seizes his rightful dukedom and rewards his friends, 
especially his faithful and long-suffering wife. 

In this play there is a remarkable power of biting epigram, par- 
ticularly in the speeches of the Malcontent himself. I cite two 
examples : 

Pietro. . . . There is no faith in man. 

Malevole. In none but usurers and brokers; they deceive no man: men 
take 'em for blood-isuokers, and so they are. 

IV, iv, 20 ff. 
Emilia. . . . How many servants [lovers] thinkest thou I have Maque- 
relle? 

Maquerelle. The more, the merrier. 'Twas well said, use your servants 
as you do your smocks; have many, use one, and change often. 

IV, i, 57 flf. 

Marston's character Malevole is organic, central to his play; 
Shakespeare's Jaques is an entirely superfluous person, much as 
we enjoy him. I will not repeat the details of Stoll's convincing 
argument, except to note that the close of As You Like It plainly 
copies the more fitting close of The Malcontent. I quote some of 
the last lines of Shakespeare's play. They are spoken by Jacques. 

[To the Duke.] You to your former honor I bequeath. 

Your patience and your virtue well deserves it: 
[To Orlando.] You to a love that your true faith doth merit: 

[To Oliver.] You to your land and love and great allies: 

' " Shakspere, Marston, and the Malcontent Type," Modern Philology, 
m, 281-303, especially 281-88. 
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[To Silvius.] You to a long and well-deserved bed: 

[To Touchstone.] And you to wrangling; for thy loving voyage 

Is but for two months vietuall'd. So, to your pleasures; 

I am for other than for dancing measures. 

V, iv, 192-199. 

At the close of The Malcontent, Altofronto, the restored Duke of 
Genoa, announces the destiny awaiting each important character. 
In his mouth this announcement has real iitness; but Jaques has 
no natural right or power to determine the fate of his companions. 
Stoll says justly : " Like Malevole, after a fashion unique in 
Shakspere, and in keeping only with a duke or sovereign, Jaques 
portions oif their lot of weal or woe to the various persons of the 
drama."" 

The characters Touchstone, Audrey, and William, and the story 
of the mating of Touchstone and Audrey, are entirely new to 
As You Like It. There is no reason to doubt that this element of 
the play is of Shalcespeare's own invention. Furness asks con- 
cerning Touchstone: 

"Is the 'clownish fool' and the 'roynish clown' of the First 
Act, with his bald jests of knights and pancakes, the Touchstone 
of the Fifth Act, who has trod a measure, flattered a lady, been 
politic with his friend and smooth with his enemy? Is the sim- 
pleton of the First Act, ' Nature's natural ' as he is in truth, the 
same with the Touchstone who can cite Ovid and quarrel in print, 
by the book ? Are there not here two separate characters ? " ^^ 

These questions seem to me over-refined. In the second scene 
of the play a Clown enters, summons Celia to her father, and 
perpetrates the jest about the pancakes. In the next scene, when 
Eosalind and Celia plan to seek out the banished Duke in the 
forest of Arden, Rosalind proposes that they " steal the clownish 
fool out of your father's court " to " be a comfort to our travel." 
It is entirely uncalled for, and something that no practical dra- 
matist would think of, to make the Touchstone who actually ac- 
companies the girls on their journey to Arden a different person 
from the " clownish fool " whom they planned to take with them, 

" P. 283. Friedrich Radebrecht, Shakespeare's Ahhangkeit von John 
Marston, Cothen, 1918, does not take up the question of the indebtedness 
of 4 s You Like It to Marston. 

" P. 309. 
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or different from the Clown of the second scene. Miss Porter is 
probably right in suggesting that when Celia in the second scene 
calls the " Clown " a " whetstone " sent by Nature to sharpen the 
dull wits of herself and her cousin, Shakespeare is thinking of the 
Clown's name Touchstone.^^ 

George Bernard Shaw says derisively: "And then Touchstone, 
with his rare jests about the knight that swore by his honor they 
were good pancakes ! Who would endure such humor from any 
one but Shakespeare ? An Eskimo would demand his money back 
if a modern author offered him such fare." ^^ 

Shakespeare's treatment of this character of his own invention 
seems to me somewhat wavering and uncertain. In the third 
scene of the play Touchstone is conceived as a faithful fellow, 
entirely true to his kind mistress Celia, who says of him : 

He'll go along o'er the wide world with me. 

This seems like a preliminary study for that marvel of characteri- 
sation, the bitter-sweet Fool of King Lear. 

But how shall we interpret Touchstone's affair with Audrey in 
the latter part of the play? Does he love her ? Gervinus and Boas 
hold that he intends to cast her off at a convenient season. Has 
the faithful one become faithless ? " He seems " to Gervinus 
"equally devoid of the morality of either town or country." At 
the close of the play Jaques says to Touchstone : 

And you [I bequeath] to wrangling; for thy loving voyage 
Is hut for two montihs victuall'd. 

What weight shall we give to this cynical prophecy ? I prefer not 
to press these words, but simply to say with Maginn that Jaques 
"cracks upon Touchstone one of those good-humored jests to 
which men of the world on the eve of marriage must laughingly 
submit." ^* However, I feel that Shakespeare uses Touchstone to 
secure comic effects without very much regard to consistency. 

John D. Eea believes that the introduction of Jaques and the 
"group of fools and rustics who furnish material for his melan- 
choly philosophizing" was suggested to Shakespea,re by Erasmus' 

^^ As You Like It in the First Folic Edition, Crowell, p. 121. 
^^ Dramatic Opinions and Essays, vol. n, 119. N". Y., 1913. 
" Furness, p. 284. 
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celebrated Praise of Folly. This book was " intended to show the 
folly of the professional wise men by contrast with the real wisdom 
of those usually accounted fools." Touchstone is one of these wise 
fools." 

I have already accepted Stoll's view concerning the origin of 
Jaques. The parallels pointed out by Rea between the satire of 
Erasmus and the play of Shakespeare may well indicate some 
indebtedness, but no element of the plot can come from Erasmus. 

The reader may well think that the seven interests already 
named, six of them actions, make up the entire play. But they 
do not. The charm of the forest life is also an important interest. 
Three of the scenes have no reason for being in the play except 
that they help to suggest a breezy woodland existence. In the 
first of these, Act II, Scene i, Duke Senior praises the fellowship 
and even the rigors of the forest life : 

Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp? 

In Act II, Scene v, the song " Under the greenwood tree " begins 
M'ith this favorite line taken from the Robin Hood ballads.^^ Act 
IV, Scene ii, with its song over the dead deer, contributes to the 
woodland atmosphere. Moreover, all the more characteristic scenes 
of the play have a forest setting, or speak bewitchingly of life in 
the greenwood. The first scene of the play introduces this element 
in words of unforgettable charm : 

Oliver. Where will the old Duke live? 

Charles. They say he is already in the forest of Arden, and a many 
merry men with him; and there they live like the old Robin Hood of 
England. They say many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and 
fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden world. 

Professor R. G. Moulton even terms the life in Arden Forest a 
" Woodland Action." ^^ This unusual expression indicates the 
importance of this element of the play. 

Three short folk-plays dramatizing well-known ballads about 

""Jaques in Praise of Folly," Modern Philology, xvii (1919), 465-69. 
" See, for example, the second stanza of Rohin Hood and the Monk, No. 
119 in Child's English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1882-98, 
" Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 3d ed., Clarendon Press, 1893, p. 415. 
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Eobin Hood have come down to us^, two of them unfortunate! v 
incomplete.^* There can be no doubt that the Robin Hood ballads 
are one source for the setting of this play of life in the open. 

Professor A. H. Thorndike, following a suggestion of Fleay/' 
holds that Shakespeare was led to dramatize Lodge's pastoral and 
forest story of Rosalynde in 1599, when it was already nine years 
old, by the success of the two Eobin Hood plays of Munday and 
Chettle, The Downfall of Bolert Earl of Huntington and The 
Death of Robert Earl of Huntington}" These were acted in 1598 
by Henslowe's Company, and " were successful enough to be given 
at court in the Christmas season " of that year. Thorndike finds 
that " in the years 1597-1600, pastoral plays were especially popular 
on the London stage." " In dramatizing a popular novel," says 
Thorndike, Shakespeare " introduced scenes presenting a picture 
of life already familiar on the stage — or, to put the case boldly, he 
added a Eobin Hood element to As You Like It in rivalry of 
Robin Hood plays then being acted at an opposition theatre." 
Here, then, as in various other cases, Shakespeare followed the 
lead of other men, but produced a far superior result. 

This claim of Thorndike may well be correct ; I believe that it is. 
However, the case is more an example of Shakespeare's alchemy 
than of his indebtedness. What he ' borrowed ' from these pre- 
ceding plays is largely something, that was not there, except in 
intention. Schelling says truthfully: "Munday and Chettle 
totally failed in reproducing the atmosphere of Sherwood Forest 
that breathes through the [Robin Hood] ballads." ^^ 

George Bernard Shaw sneers at As You Like It, a play for 
which he has an extreme dislike. He terms Rosalind "a fan- 
tastic sugar doll," and he makes the strange suggestion that the 
title of the play was given in a spirit of ill-humor as a stinging 
satire. He holds " That Shakespeare found that the only thing 
that paid in the theatre was romantic nonsense, and that when he 

" The best edition is in Manly, Specimens of the Pre-SKaksperean Drama. 
Ginn, i, 279-288. 

" See The Life and Work of Shakespeare, London, 1886, p. 208. 

*° " The Relation of As You Like It to Robin Hood Plays," Journal of 
Oermanie Philology, iv, 59-69. The two plays mentioned are reprinted in 
Hazlitt's Dodsloy, 1874, vol. nil. 

"■ Elizabethan Drama, ii, 154. 
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was forced by this to produce one of the most effective samples of 
romantic nonsense in existence — a feat which he performed easily 
and well — ^he publicly disclaimed any responsibility for its pleasant 
and cheap falsehood by borrowing the story and throwing it in the 
face of the public with the phrase ' As You Like It.' " ^^ 

The contention that the dramatist was consciously conforming 
to the popular taste in this play is probably correct; but there is 
no reason to think that in doing this he was in a bad humor. 

That Shakespeare shows special contempt for As You Like It 
"by borrowing the story" is a surprising suggestion. As a rule 
his plays were derived from sources that we know. I cannot go 
into details, but it is probable that Love's Labour's Lost and A 
Midsummer-Night's Dream, both written early in his career, are 
the only plays of the dramatist that are to be looked upon as pre- 
senting stories which are largely of his own invention. The man- 
ner in which he manipulates and supplements the material derived 
from his sources is, therefore, a fundamental subject of study in 
estimating aright the genius of Shakespeare. This topic is espe- 
cially interesting in the case of As You Like It. 

Albert H. Tolman. 

The University of Chicago. 



NOTES ON BURNS AND ENGLAND 

It is becoming more and more the fashion to recognize Burns's 
interest in and debt to England, despite the fact that his critics 
and biographers, for many decades after his death, did their best 
to establish the " entirely Scottish " theory which we now realize 
to be unfounded on fact.^ That Burns owed much to the vernacu- 
lar tradition established by the Sempills, Hamilton of Gilbertfield, 

"'' The London Daily 'News, April 17, 1900, p. 12, kindly lent me by 
Professor Archibald Henderson. See also Shaw's Dramatic Opinions and 
Essays, N. Y., 1907, ii, 116-22. 

" For examples of characteristic criticism emanating from north of the 
Tweed, see Jeffrey's and Scott's reviews of Cromek's Reliques, in the Edin- 
hurgh Review for Jan. 1809 and the Quarterly for Feb. 1809, respectively; 
also Oarlyle's comments ( 1828 ) and Lookhart's ( 1838 ) . l&ber, when 
source-study was becoming fashionable. Principal Shairp, Stevenson, John 
Stuart Blackie, and a good many others only less influential contributed 



